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PBEFACE. 



I HE rebnilding of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Brigid of Eildare 
seems to ask such a short state- 
ment as is offered in this little 
pamphlet. Let me emphasize a 
few leading points. 

Fourteen hundred years ago 
the cell of St. Brigid was built 
under the great oak at Dmmcree. Seven hundred years ago 
the Anglo-Norman settlement of Leinster took place, and from 
it dates the cathedral which has just been rebuilt. Three 
hundred and fifty years ago the influence of the Beformation 
began to he felt, and the first bishop favourable to it occupied 
the See of Kildare. Two bimdred and ten years agO) the 
cathedral being then wholly in ruins, the choir was rebuilt 
under Bishop Horeton. Fifty years ago the See was united 
to those of Dublin and Glendalough. Twenty-aix years ago 
the See of Kildare shared the fate of the other bishoprics of 
the Church of Ireland by the Act which disestablished and 
disendowed it. At the same time the work of restoring the 
cathedral was begun under Archbishop Trench, and is now 
(1896) happily completed under his successor Lord Plunket. 
It is the restoration of a building that bad been absolutely 
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ruined, and it has been done by the self-sacrifice of the 
Church people of a small and by no means wealthy diocese, 
who have all the time been hard at work rebuilding or 
improving their own several parish churches at no small 
cost, as well as bearing the pecuniary burden placed upon 
them by the Act which seized the Church Endowment. 

I have to thank the Dean of Kildare, the Rev. W. Reynell, 
D.D., and J. Ribton Garstin, d.l., for information kindly given, 
and to express my obligations to Olden's ** History of the Church 
of Ireland.'* I have not thought it necessary, in what is merely 
a brief popular sketch, to give references, though I have con- 
sulted all the authorities within my reach. A few rough pen- 
and-ink sketches have been added, which may interest those 
who have not as yet been able to visit Kildare. 



SllEULOCKSTOWN, NaAS, 

August 3Ut, 1896, 




PART OF AN ANCIENT CROSS 
IN KILDARB CHURCHYARD. 



ST. BRIQID.— A.D. 453- 



THE history of Kildare goes back to the self-devotion of a 
remarkable woman, whose faith and charity first made 
it, in a barbarous age, the home of religion, and a refuge for 
the poor, the sick, and the distressed. 

Three names stand out pre-eminent in the first days of 
Christianity in Ireland — those of St. Patrick, St. Brigid, and 
St. Columba — the first, the Apostle of Ireland ; the second, 
the organizer of female communities ; the third, the missionary 
who founded lona, and carried Christianity to Scotland. 

St. Brigid was born about ten years before the death of St. 
Patrick. Her mother, Brotseach, who belonged to Meath, was 
bondmaid to Duffach, or Dubtach, who, in consequence of the 
jealousy of his wife, sold her to a Druid, or wizard, who placed 
her on his farm near Dundalk, where she gave birth to Brigid. 
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As the child grew up everything she set hand to ** used to increase 
and reverence God.** Besides her work on the farm she devoted 
herself to charitable acts, caring for the poor and the blind. 
After a time she went home to her father, and there gave her- 
self to every useful work in the house and on the farm. Like 
St. Columba and other saints she seems to have been noted for 
her love for animals, and did not shrink from tending the swine 
and sheep, and would even give a share of her dinner to ** a 
miserable, greedy hound." 

When again she returned to her mother, everything still 
prospered under her hand. Through her influence the Druid 
and his wife were converted to Christianity, and she and 
her mother were set at liberty. She was also given the 
cows that she had milked. These she bestowed in charity 
to the poor. On her return with her mother to the house of 
Duffach she so provoked her father by her gifts to the needy 
that he resolved to sell her to the king of Leinster, complaining 
that she would give away everything he had. The king asking 
her why she did this, she boldly answered : ** The "Virgin's Son 
knoweth that if I had thy power, with all thy wealth and all 
Leinster, I would give them all to the Lord of the Elements." 
Being set free by the king's command she was able to give 
herself more entirely to the service of God, and a legend relates 
that ** the form of a bishop's ordination was read over her by 
Bishop Mel "— 

** Posuit bonis avibus Maccalleus velum 
Super caput Sanctae Brigidae, 
Clams est in ejus gestis." 

St. Brigid is said to have first founded a religious establish- 
ment near Uisneagh, Co. Westmeath, and afterwards to have 
settled herself in Magh Aoi. Being besought by the people 
of Leinster to return to them, she fixed upon Drum Criadh, 
the ridge of clay. There, under a great oak tree, which 
she loved, she built her cell, round which were gathered 
the wattled huts of her community. Hence came the name 
Oil-darra, or Kildare, the cell of the oak. "We must not 
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suppose that the primitive Irish monastery at all resembled 
the elaborate stone structures which constituted the monastery 
of the Middle Ages. The primitive Celtic monastery was a very 
simple affair, and more resembled a village of wooden huts."* 
Every monk, from the abbot down, had his own cell or hut 
of timber or wattles, where he lived. In such lowly habitations 
were produced those marvellous, almost miraculous, mss., which 
even the art of the photographer fails adequately to represent. 
These manuscripts, which stand without rival in the world, 
were the work of monks, who wrote, holding the roll upon 
their knees in the wattled huts thatched with reeds, which 
gathered round the primitive churches built out of the trees 
of the surrounding forests, at a time when we are told that 
the axe was an almost indispensable part of a bishop's outfit. 
Milton's picture of the ** studious cloister's pale," with 



** High embowed roof, 
With antic pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light,** 

is very different from the rough quarters of the Celtic monks at 
Kildare or gloomy Glendalough ; just as his idea of the 

* * Pensive nun, devout and pure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train,*' 

in which he typifies Melancholy, differs from the roughly-clad, 
hard-working, and very likely hard-featured, nun of St. Brigid, 
in daily contact with sad sights of suffering and with noisome 
diseases. 

The date of the foundation of St. Brigid's monastery is 
variously given as a.d. 470, 480, or 484, just two hundred years 
before the birth of the great Anglo-Saxon Abbess, St. Hilda, who 
founded Whitby, and like St. Brigid, seems to have ruled both 
monks and nuns ; and who, from her sympathy with the Scots 

* Skene's " Celtic Scotland,'* vol. ii., p. 67. 
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or Irish in the controversy about the tonsure and the question of 
Easter, would appear to have drawn her Christianity from Irish 
sources.* 

The establishment at Kildare was at first a community of 
women, but afterwards a monastery of men was added. St. 
Brigid ruled both monks and nuns. As the community in- 
creased in numbers, it became necessary, according to the Irish 
custom of that age, to obtain the presence of a bishop to 
consecrate churches, confer orders and confirmation, and to 
admit members. Accordingly St. Brigid cast her eyes about 
for a suitable person. She had not far to look, for there 
was living at Old Connal, on the river Liffey, within a few 
miles of Kildare, an old anchorite, by name Conlaeth, or 
Conlaed. Him she ** elected," as it was called, bishop, and 
procured his consecration. Indeed, though she was very 
patient, yet once she had set her mind on the matter, he 
must have been a very stout person who withstood her. It 
is, therefore, probable that St. Conlaeth discovered that his 
best chance of quiet, when he had left his hermit's cell, and 
engaged himself to ** govern the Church with her in episcopal 
dignity," f- was to submit in all things lawful to his remark- 
able partner in authority. It throws a striking light on the 
characters of bishop and abbess that we are told that St. 
Conlaeth, having brought from Eome, or as some say, from 
Brittany, splendid vestments for the divine service, St. Brigid, 
without hesitation, cut them up and made clothes for the 
poor. She had always cared more for the poor than for 
luxuries, whether ecclesiastical or personal. 

The relation existing in the Celtic Church between the 
heads of monasteries and the bishops who were attached to 
them was extremely curious, and must often have been irk- 
some in the extreme to any unfortunate bishop of an inde- 
pendent spirit. We read in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that all 

* See Bede, ** Eccl. Hist.,*' Books iii. and iv. 

t This expression seems to indicate that it was arranged from the first that 
the bishops of Kildare should be the abbots of the monastery for men. 
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the Scottish bishops were subject to the Abbot of lona, who 
was only a priest ; because Columba, its founder, was a priest 
and not a bishop. Even in the English Church a Canon 
was passed at one Council, ordering that bishops who were monks 
shoi^ld not migrate from one monastery to another, unless by 
perpaission of their respective abbots.* It is no wonder that many 
of them, conceiving themselves ill-treated, sought to better their 
condition by moving to other monasteries. A story told respect- 
ing St. Conlaeth, illustrates the subjection in which the bishops 
were held by the heads of their monasteries. It appears 
that St. Conlaeth, like many others of the time, had a strong 
desire to visit Rome. He was, however, unable to do without 
the permission of St. Brigid, and she refused. The desire still 
continued, and grew so strong that at last he set out without 
permission. Apparently he intended to have made his way 
across the mountains to the port of Wicklow, but he had got 
no further than the woods about Dunlavin when wolves attacked 
and devoured him. This was, of course, put down to the credit 
of St. Brigid, though with much injustice, since such a death 
could not have been a very unusual occurrence in the wild 
state of the country which prevailed then and long afterwards. 

St. Brigid died in 523, and was buried in Kildare. Her 
relics were preserved in a costly shrine in her church. To 
this great crowds came from all the provinces of Ireland on 
February 1st, her feastday — "the day she cast off the burden 
of the flesh, and followed the Lamb of God to the heavenly 
dwelling.*' 

It has been supposed that these relics were in the ninth 
century removed to Down, to escape the ravages of the Danes, 
from which Kildare so repeatedly suffered for centuries. 
When such rehcs were being destroyed during the deputyship 
of Lord Leonard Gray, on account of the superstitions attached 
to them, what was supposed to be St. Brigid's head was saved 

* Bingham, apparently forgetting the subordination of the resident bishops 
to the heads of their monasteries, which was such a marked feature in Celtic 
Christianity, supposed that the text of this Canon had been corrupted, and that 
it was the common monks, and not the bishops, who were forbidden to wander. 
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by some of the clergy, who carried it to Neustadt, in Austria. 
In 1587 it was presented to the Church of the Society of Jesus 
at Lisbon by the Emperor Rudolph II., where, it is to be 
hoped, it rests from its wanderings. 

Extraordinary veneration for the name of Brigid was dis- 
played ))y the Irish of the Middle Ages. She was called ** The 
Mother of the Lord," or **One of the Mothers of the Lord": 
** The Queen of the true God," and ** The Queen of Queens." 
One writer says that ** the Scots, the Picts, the Irish, and those 
who live near them, the English, put her next after the Virgin 
Mother of God." It is said that her feast was celebrated in 
every cathedral church from the Grisons to the German Sea, 
for nearly a thousand years. The Book of Leinster gives a 
list of some thirty rehgious houses of women which were 
under her obedience in ancient times. In Ireland her name 
is commemorated in churches, convents, streets, hospitals, and 
w^ells. In the Ordnance Survey list of Irish townlands there 
are thirty- six Kilbrides. In Australia and America, wherever 
the Irish people are, church, schools, and convents bear her 
name, no diocese without one at least ; in some several, as in 
the Diocese of Boston, four churches. On the Continent, 
wherever Irish missionaries have set foot — at Amiens, Tours, 
St. Omer, Besan9on, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Fulda, Namur, 
Seville, and Lisbon, her name has been honoured.* 

An explanation of the language of extravagant veneration 
used concerning the saint has been sought in "the rivalry 
between the Irish Church and the propagandists of foreign 
views. Whatever they said of the Virgin Mary the Irish would 
affirm of their native saint, and, if possible, out-do it." Thus 
the Book of Leinster contains a list of native and foreign saints, 
arranged in parallel columns. In this list Brigid is placed on 
a level with the Blessed Virgin, as St. Patrick is with the 
Apostle Peter. In all this there was no idea of a divergence 
or independence in religious doctrine, but only the exaggeration 

* See article on " St. Brigid," in the Journal of the Kildare Archaeological 
Society. 
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of national pride, clinging to memories of ancient renown as 
a consolation in times of national reverses and humiliation. 
It is to be hoped that we shall soon cease to fly to such 
memories for the solace of an idle repining, and may use them 
rather as incentives to a life of high ideal and strenuous action. 

But, in truth, apart from the exaggeration arising from 
national prejudice, there was much in the history and character 
of St. Brigid to stir the imagination of the age. In estimating 
her character and work, we must consider the times and circum- 
stances in which she lived. No common woman could have 
left such a mark on that age ; still less one who, like St. Brigid, 
was the base-born child of a bondmaid. A simple faith, a cou- 
rageous heart, a passionate devotion to the poor and suffering, 
a liberal hand, a knowledge of affairs which carried everything 
she touched to a successful issue, the great power of organizing 
and of ruling, and a sound and clear judgment — these are 
apparent in what we read of her ; and they raised her to a 
position that no other woman attained in Ireland. 

In the many stories told about St. Brigid one is struck 
with the number of lepers whom she is said to have healed. 
Leprosy, indeed, seems to have been a frequent and terrible 
scourge in those days, brought about, no doubt, by bad and 
insufficient food and filthy habits. Most of these stories 
illustrate the open-handed liberality of the saint, as well as 
her practical sympathy for the wretched. A leper asks her for 
a cow, evidently expecting to receive it as a matter of course. 
The community, how^ever, had not at the time a single cow, so 
St. Brigid instead cures his leprosy by prayer. Another time 
two lepers visited her. She prayed, and blessed some water, and 
bade them wash each other. While one did so, his companion 
was healed, but being healed, and clothed decently, he shrank 
from performing the same act of charity for the other. There- 
upon St. Brigid herself did so, and wrought his cure. Once, 
when she was on a journey, her pity was excited by seeing a 
poor man and his wife and children toiling along under heavy 
burdens ; she forthwith gave her horses to him. Eepeatedly 
she stripped the monastery of provisions to relieve starving 
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applicants or hungry guests. In the old legends, of course, 
her charity is rewarded by supplies miraculously afforded. It 
is characteristic of her passion for relieving the suffering that 
one day, when a certain bishop was entertaining her and her 
nuns, and meanwhile, at her request, discoursing to them on 
religion, as he happened to speak of the Beatitudes, St. Brigid 
proposed to her nuns that each should choose one of them 
as a special object of her devotion, she herself selecting Mercy 
as her own ideal. 

At the same time the legends about St. Brigid do not allow 
us to think that her charitable ministrations were devoid of a 
certain rough common sense. Pilgrims coming to Kildare were 
of course entertained hospitably, but they had to take the fare 
that was going, and if they remained were expected to do their 
share of the work of the establishment. She had no idea of 
supporting idleness, and investigated excuses with her own 
eye. 

The influence that such a woman had over the fortunes of 
others of her sex in Ireland must, no doubt, have been enormous. 
She redeemed the sex from the position of inferiority to which 
it had been condemned, and she extorted respect and obedience 
from rude men, accustomed only to force and violence. The 
womanly virtues and religious devotion, exemplified in her life, 
raised a new ideal before her people. The community she 
founded neither aimed at the selfish and useless isolation 
affected by so many of the Irish saints who were anchorites, 
nor at the culture of learning, and the multiplication of students 
and scribes, carried on in monasteries of men. It was a female 
organization, devoted to works which seem specially to belong 
to woman's capacities and sympathies. The organization of 
women into an association in which bond and fi:ee, serf and 
noble, met on an equality, and worked under wise and ex- 
perienced guidance to nurse the sick, relieve the poor, educate 
orphans, and tend the aged, was a tremendous step in the 
civilization of the sex. The old barbaric customs, which 
degraded women, could not stand before it. Woman was no 
longer suffered to take an unnatural part in the frequent battles 
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of thie tribes. The female slave who entered the community 
became enfranchised. Such institutions offered a refuge to the 
sorrowful and the oppressed, while they proclaimed that woman 
had her religious mission and her due service to render to God 
and man. 

It is no wonder, then, that the memory of St. Brigid 
became surrounded with a halo of veneration and affection that 
in superstitious ages gave birth to strange legends of miraculous 
signs and wonders,* that her very reHcs were considered sacred, 
and she herself was given a position second only to that of the 
Blessed Virgin. Grave abbots and bishops did not disdain to 
write themselves the servants of Brigid. She did not, indeed, 
like St. Catherine of Siena, correspond with Popes and Kings, for 
her sphere of action was limited by the circumstances of her 
age and position, but she seems to have been wholly free from 
the doubtful mysticism which was St. Catherine's weakness, 
and to have been blessed with a singularly sane and practical 
common sense, which stamped whatever she undertook.* 

Even the stories invented about her in later days bear 
witness to the* tradition of a hard life, incessantly occupied, 
and unsparing of self to the end. More fortunate than St. 
Hilda, her Saxon counterpart, whose last years were enfeebled 
by ill health, St. Brigid seems to have retained her strength 
till her death, at the three score years and ten which the 
Psalmist names as the natural term of human life. Her methods 
were, perhaps, not our methods, yet, did she live now, the spirit 
in which she served her Lord and ours might teach us much, 
and we should recognize in her the Divine impress and likeness 
v^hich belongs to the family of God. 

She is gone long centuries ago ! Her very ashes scattered 
through the world instead of resting, where no doubt she would 
have chosen, beneath the broad shadows of the great oak where 
her cell was first built. But the memory and example of the 
bondmaid's daughter, who learned from the ** Virgin's Son '* to 
consecrate her life and strength to the service of her Lord in 

* She was said to have hung her wet cloak upon the sunbeams, which, like 
hooks, supported it. What local suggestiveness there is in the wet cloak ! 



inmiHterliig to His afflicted members, live still; &nd within tlie 
Cathedral Church dedicated to her, there rises anew the worship 
of the Saviour in whom she believed, and by whose Spirit she 
WAS inspired, 

"Life, with aJl it )iAia of jor nnil woe, and hope and fear, 
Ib juti our chunce, o' the prize of learning love.'* 





This See bears peari, a saltier etigiuiled ruby, on a chief aapphiie, 
a Bible eipanilcd and clasped proper ; the worda on it : " the law 
was giTen by Moses, but gi-ace and truth came by Jesus Chiist." 

THE SEE OF KILDARE. 

The diocese eomprehends part of Queen's County, a large portion 
of King's County, aud the greater part of Kildaro ; it is 36 miles 
in length and 23 in breadth, and contains about 332,200 acres. 



THE BISHOPS OF KILDABE * 

By ancient custom the Bishop of Kildare ranked next after 
the Bishop of Meath, the other bishops taking their seats 
according to the dates of their consecration. He sometimes 
even ranked as an Arclibishop, and was occasionally called the 
Bishop of Leinster. It must be borne in mind, however, that 

* The early pnrt of this liat is tnk^n from Wara and Eiirris, with additiuni 
by Bishop Comei ford. 
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the firHt bishops of Eildare were only bishops attached to the 
monastery. There was no diocese, properly speaking. It wfts 
not until shortly before the Anglo-Norman invasion that dio- 
cesan and parochial organization took the place of the old 
Myatem. It seems, however, that the abbot of the monastery 
soon became its bishop also, and authorities are generally 
agreetl that the abbots of Kildare may be reckoned in the roll 
with its bishops. 




490 A.D. St. Conlaeth is said to have been the first bishop 
of Kildare. Ho lived as a recluse at Old Connal, near where 
Newbridge now stands, on the Liffey. He was appointed 
by, or on the recommend a ti on of, St. Brigid about the year 
490, one hundred years before Augustine's mission to England. 
Conlaeth, in liis seclusion, had pursued the occupation of an 
artist in metals rather than of a student ; and when he came 
to Kildare as bisnop, no doubt St. Brigid made use of his skill 
to the utmost, for she was eminently practical. Some of his 
handicraft would go as gifts to poorer monasteries and churches 
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in the shape of chalices or crosses, set with gems, and adorned 
with wonderful and minute interlaced patterns. • Other work 
would perhaps be sold for the wants of the community in 
Kildare. At any rate he came to be called St. Brigid's Brazier, 
and was a skilled workman in gold and silver. An ancient 
crozier, said to have been made by him, is still preserved, 
and may be seen in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy. 
St. Conlaeth died in the year 519. His relics and those of 
St. Brigid were deposited in after years in magnificent shrines 
decorated with gold and silver and precious stones, one on each 
side of the altar of the church, while crowns of gold and silver 
were suspended over them. These shrines were carried away 
by the Danes, when they wasted Kildare by fire and sword 
A.D. 836. 

638. St. Aed, or Hugh, surnamed Dubh, or Dark, is the 
next bishop of Kildare whose name is recorded. He was 
likewise abbot of Kildare, and was of royal lineage. After 
him there is again a considerable gap in the recorded succession 
of those actually named as bishops, but, for the reasons given 
before, the abbots are placed on the roll. 

6M. Of these was Loichene Meann, or ** the Silent," sur- 
named **the Wise," noticed, perhaps, because the gift of 
silence is more rare with Irishmen than that of eloquence. 

697. Forannan succeeded, and then 

707. Maeldoborcon, bishop of Kildare. 

732. St. Tola, hermit. 

743. Dodimog, the anchorite. 

747. Cathal, Abbot of Kildare. 

762. Entigern. This bishop was killed by a priest at the 
altar of St. Brigid ; whence it became a custom that no priest 
should celebrate Mass in the presence of a bishop of Kildare. 

787. Lomtuile, and, in the same year, Snedhbran. 

798. Eudus (Eudocius). 

804. Faelan. 

816. Airbheartach. 

817. Laisran. 
821. Muireadach. 
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827. Siadhal, or Sbiel, abbot of Kildare (Sedulius), author 
of Annotatiojis on tbe Epistles of St. Paul. Comerford, how- 
ever, says it is probable that he was not a bishop. 

833. Tuathchar, bishop and scribe of Kildare. 

839. Orthanach. 

862. Aeidhgenbrit, bishop of Kildare, a scribe and anchorite ; 
ut his death aged 116. 

868. Cobhthach, ** Chief of scholastic Leinster, a perfect, 
comely, prudent sage ; the successor of Conladh.'* 

870. Maengal. 

873. Bobhartach-Mac-Ua-Cearta, scribe and abbot of Kil- 
leigh. 

878. Suibne Ua Finnachta. 

881. Scannal. 

885. Largis ; slain in battle by the Danes of Dublin. 

900. Dubhan, abbot of Kildare. 

903. Suibne, abbot of Kildare. 

920. Flanaghan Ua Riagain, abbot of Kildare, and heir- 
apparent of Leinster. Esteemed the best scribe and anchorite 
in the kingdom of Leinster. 

929. Crunmoel. 

949. Maelfinan. 

983. Cuilan, abbot. Slain when the town of Kildare was 
pillaged by Blacar, son of Godfred, at the head of the Danes 
of Dublin. 

968. Mured Mac Foelan, abbot of Kildare, of the royal blood 
of Leinster ; was slain by Amlave, prince of the Danes. 

981. St. Anmeliadh, or Anmcha, bishop of Kildare, ** an old 
and holy man." This prelate is better known as Animosus, 
author of the Fourth Life of St. Brigid. 
988. Murchad Mac Flan. 

1028. Mael Martin. 

1042. Mael Brigid, or the servant of Brigid. 

1076. Kelius (bishop?). 

1096. Ferdomnach. This prelate assisted at a council, held 
in Ireland, which recommended Malchus to Lanfranc, archbishop 
of Canterbury, for consecration as the first bishop of Waterford. 
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*^rdomnach resigned his see in this year, but lived to the year 
1101. 

1097. Maelbrigida (probably repeated by mistake). 

1100. Aed O'Heremon. 

1108. Mac-Dongail. 

1108. Cormac O'Cathsuigh. 

IIM. Ua Duibhin. 

1160. Finn Mac Gorman. This prelate assisted at the 
Synod of Kells in 1153, and was the author of the celebrated 
Book of Leinster, which he compiled for Dermod McMorrogh, 
king of Leinster, to whom he had been tutor. The ms. of 
this is in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; it contains 
a collection of historical tracts, tales, poems, and genealogies."^' 

1176. Malachy O'Birn. 

1198. Nehemiah. 

From this date until the year 1206 we have no record of a 
bishop of Kildare. In that year Cornelius Macgelan was chosen 
and consecrated. Thus, up to this there had been forty-five 
bishops of Kildare, all of the Irish race. 

With the Anglo-Norman Conquest a new regime began. The 
female community of Kildare, presided over by an abbess, seems 
still to have been left in the hands of the native Irish, but the 
monastery for men came into the hands of the regular canons 
of St. Augustine, and henceforth the bishops were English, or of 
English descent and education. 

1223. Ralph of Bristol was the first English bishop ; and we 
are told that he went to great expense in repairing and beauty- 
fying the church. From its position, as the mother church of 
the diocese, it now became a cathedral ; and it is probable that 
the present cathedral was either commenced or finished under 
this prelate. 

1232. John of Taunton was elected and consecrated in the 
following year. 

1272. Simon of Kilkenny succeeded. On his death one part 
of the chapter elected Stephen, Dean of Kildare, as bishop ; the 
rest supported William the Treasurer. This dispute caused a 

* The ornamental initials, p. 7 and p. 38, are from the Book of Leinster. 
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tedious contest at Rome, T^hich ended in the resignation of 
both ; and the Pope Nicolas III. declared 

1279. Nicolas Cusack bishop. During his episcopacy, in the 
year 1294, the Castle of Kildare was taken, and the whole county 
devastated, both by the English and the Irish, and the rolls and 
tallits of it burnt. 

1299. Walter le Veele, otherwise Waiter Calf, succeeded. 
He was consecrated in St. Patrick's Cathedral. Dublin. A 
drawing of his seal is in the archives of Christ Church Cathe 
dral, Dublin. 

1333. After an interval of half a year, Richard Hulot, Arch- 
deacon of Kildare, succeeded. 

1363. To him followed Thomas Giffard, Chancellor of the 
Cathedral. On his death, in 1365, there was a vacancy for 
upwards of a year. 

1366. Robert of Aketon, an Augustine hermit, whose elec- 
tion to be Bishop of Down had been nulled by the Pope, was 
appointed to the See of Kildare. 

1368. One George is said to have succeeded. 

1401. Henry of Wessenberch, a Franciscan friar, promoted 
to this See by Pope Boniface IX. 

1M5. In this year died Thomas, Bishop of Kildare. The 
name of his successor is not recorded. 

1419. Donald Oricius. 

1431. In this year died John Madock, Bishop, and formerly 
Archdeacon, of Kildare. 

1432. He was succeeded by W^ilHam, Archdeacon of Kildare. 
His seal is given in the Irish Penny Journal^ 1840. 

1449. Geofifry Hereford, a Dominican, succeeded. 

1464. Richard Lang. ** Noble, both by birth and merit, 
well instructed in apostolical and ecclesiastical discipline ; in 
faith truly Catholic ; prudent, wise, docile, and patient ; tem- 
perate, chaste, sober, humble, affable, compassionate, and 
learned ; well read in the Law of God ; wary in expounding 
the Scriptures ; and deeply versed in the tenets of the Church." 
Such is the character given of Lang by the Dean and Chapter 
of Armagh, after he had had charge of the temporalities of 
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Armagh. He was earnestly recommended by them for the 
archbishopric, but Pope Sixtus IV. refused their request. 

1474. David succeeded, but died ** before he got a taste of 
his Bishoprick.*' 

1475. James Wale, d.d. This prelate resigned his See a 
long time before his death. He was buried in a church of the 
Franciscans in London, of which he was guardian. He had 
been Sufl&ragan to the Bishop of London. 

1482. He was succeeded by William Barrett, who must also 
have resigned before Edmund Lane succeeded. This latter 
prelate founded a college in Kildare, in which the Dean and 
Chapter might live after a collegiate manner. The Earl of 
Kildare induced him to assist at the consecration of Lambert 
Simnel, but he was pardoned in 1488. In 1494 he assisted at 
a Provincial Synod held in Christ Church by Walter Fit z Simon, 
Archbishop of Dublin, in which a yearly salary was assigned 
to a Lecturer in Divinity. After his death, in 1513, the See 
was vacant for thirteen years. 

During the vacancy of the See, a lawsuit went on between 
Hugh Inge, Archbishop of Dublin, and the Dean and Chapter 
of Kildare, respecting the right to visit the Diocese of Kildare 
during the vacancy of the See. 

1626. Thomas Dillon, who resigned in 1528. 

1629. Clement VII. promoted Peter Stoll, d.d., a Dominican 
Friar, described, in a letter from Cowley to Wolsey, as *• a 
symple Irish preste, a vagabounde, without lernyng, nuuu^rs, 
or good qualitye, not worthy to be a bally water clerk (acjuae- 
bajulus, an office conferred on poor clerks)." There is some 
ground for supposing, with the late Bishop CoDicrford, that his 
appointment had frustrated the plans of hangers-on at Court, 
and that his real disquaUfi cation was his being an Irislnuan, 
If he ever took possession of the See he could not have held 
it long, for Walter Wellesley (or Wesley), Prior of Conal, and 
for a time Master of the EoUs, succeeded in a few months. 
He died in 1539, and was buried in the church of his order 
at Old Conall, where there is still to bo seen an altar tomb, 
having the figure of a bishop, with mitro and pastoral staff, 
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carved in low relief, round which is this inscription — " 
jacet frater Walterus Wellesley, hujus Domus commendatariixs, 
cujus animae propitietur Deus, qui obiit Anno Domini 
MD. . . r 

1540. Donald 0. Beachan was appointed Bishop, but died 
after a few days. 

Thady Reynolds was nominated to the See, but the King 
(Henry VIII.) refused to acknowledge him, and named William 
Miagh, the first bishop after the Reformation, who died before 
the close of the year 1548. 

1550. After a vacancy of one year and seven months, 
Thomas Lancaster was consecrated by George Browne, Arclx- 
bishop of Dublin. He held it about four years. In 1^4 ^* 
Commission composed of Dowdal, Archbishop of Armagt*- » 
Thomas Leverous, and others, thrust him out of the See b^ ^ 
cause he was a married man. 

1665. The above Thomas Leverous was nominated to th 
See of Kildare by Queen Mary. He was a native of the count; 
Kildare, and Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, which dignity hi 
was allowed to retain. 

Leverous had been tutor to Gerald, half-brother to the Ear^ 
of Kildare. When the Earl and his five uncles were seized anJ- 
sent to England, where they were executed, the boy Geralct 
was lying ill of smaUpox at Dunore in county Kildare, but hi^ 
nurse committed him to the care of Leverous (a foster-brother 
of his father), who conveyed him in a large basket to his sister 
Lady Mary 0' Conor. 

For five years the boy wandered in disguise through different 
parts of Ireland, attended by Leverous, who at last, in 1540, 
succeeded in escaping with his charge to St. Malo. ** The 
sayd FitzGarett (Fitz Gerald) was convayde aborde the ship in 
the night, in a small cocke, having on but a saffronyd shurtt, 
and bare-headdyd, like one of the wylde Yreshe, and with him 
3 persons. The one was a priest, his name they know not, but 
they say he is his schole master, and hath governyd him ever 
sins the death of his father, the which they say also kepythe 
him so under that and yff he rebuke him never so little, he 
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treamblythe for fear.** After his education in Eome he re- 
turned to Ireland in 1548, still attended by Dr. Leverous. 

The Lord Deputy, Sir James Crofts, proposed Leverous to 
the English Court for either of the vacant Sees of Cashel or 
Ossory. He stated that " for learning, discretion, and good 
life, he is the meetest man in the realm, and best able to preach 
in the English and Irish tongue." 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth he refused to take the 
oath of supremacy, and was deprived (Jan., 1559) both of his 
Bishopric and of the Deanery of St. Patrick's. He lived for 
some time in Adare in Limerick, supporting himself by teaching 
a school. He afterwards returned to his diocese, where he 
continued to exercise his office in secret, and at last died at 
the age of 80, worn out by labours and privation, in a poor hut 
in Naas, about the year 1577, and was buried there at St. 
David's Church. 

1564. If the Diocese of Kildare might well be proud to have 
had the name of such a man as Leverous on the roll of bishops, 
the name that follows next must be reckoned a name of shame 
and bitter reproach. While Leverous was, for conscience sake, 
suftering poverty and privation, Alexander Craik was sinking 
the office of bishop in the mire. ** He was not content with 
the Deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and with the Bishopric 
of Kildare, but he exchanged almost all the manors and lands 
of the bishopric with Patrick Sarsfield for some tythes of little 
value. The lands he gave in exchange were the manor of 
Bishop's Court, near Oughterard, Bishop's Court, near Ana 
Liffy, Came, Ballbrindinan, Clowancurry, Nurney, Beastown 
Corbally, Athgarvan, &c., &c. For which large estates he re 
ceived back in exchange the Rectories, Churches or Chappels 
Disert, Dermod, Kynnagh, and Bally Cutland, with the tyths 
thereto belonging. By this exchange the verij ancient See of 
Kildare teas reduced to a most shameful povertt/. Having sat 
only 3 years and some months, he died in 1564. But in that 
short time he did more mischief to this See than his successors 
have been ever able to repair." Him Dante would have placed 
in the fourth circle of the Inferno. Somewhere in Ireland there 
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is an ancient deanery that once was a bishop's palace. A stoi 
pfoes that every year, on a particular day, a small bird— if I n 
member rightly it is a white wap^tail— flies to a certain window 
in the house, and there remains, fluttering against the casemeni< ^ 
as if trying to get in. If anyone opens the window the bird flie^^ 
off, and makes the same vain fluttering at another casements 
According to the legend the white wagtail is the soul of a bishop 
of days long gone by, condemned for some crime to return to 
tlie scene of his misdoing. Of course we do not believe it ; 
but if I did, and there was an ancient palace in Kildare, I should 
not be surprised to know that that was the place the white bird 
haunted. 

It does not appear that the endowments of the See of Kildare 
had ever been large. It was only valued in the King's Books 
by a return. An. 80, Hen. VIII., at £69 lis. 4r/., Irish; equal 
to iJ52 3a'. Gr/. sterling, though more, of course, in money of the 
present day. Consequently the bishops of Kildare frequently 
hold other dignities, or parishes, to provide them with an ade- 
quate income, even before the alienation carried out by the 
covetous prelate Craik. 

1564. Robert Daly, who had been educated at Paris, suc- 
ceeded Craik, and held the See for eighteen years. During that 
period he was ** three times turned in a manner almost naked 
out of his house, and plundered of his goods by the rebels." 

1583. Daniel Neylan, d.d. This prelate was granted by the 
Queen, in 1698, on account of the poverty of his See, the Rectory 
of Carne in Diocese of Kilfenora. 

1604. William Pilsworth, consecrated at Balsoon, Co. Meath, 
because the plague was at that time raging in Dublin, held the 
Vicarages of Naas and Carbury, and Prebend of Monahannoc. 
Petitioned to recover the lands alienated by Craik, but without 
success, ** and therefore determined to have a share in the spoil 
by leaving his bishopric poorer than he found it." 

It is pleasant to think that all were not like Craik and 
Pilsworth. 

1635. Robert Ussher, son of Henry Ussher, Primate of 
all Ireland, petitioned, without success, for recovery of lands 
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alienated by Craik and Pilsworth — ** OrtHodox unblameable, 
learned, of a meek, modest, conscientious, and gentle be- 
haviour.*' He fled before the fury of the Irish rebellion. 
Buried in Dudleston Church, 1642. 

1644. The See appears to have been vacant for two years, 
probably owing to the disorders of the time. Then William 
Golbourn, b.d.. Archdeacon of Kildare, Vicar of Clane, and 
Prebendary of Dunlavin, was appointed. He died of the plague 
in Dublin, 1650. 

1660. A long vacancy, caused by the rule of the Common- 
wealth, followed, and then Thomas Price, b.d., was appointed by 
the interest of the Duke of Ormond. He held the prebend of May- 
nooth. By his neghgence he left his diocese indebted, for which 
his successor suffered. ** In his time all the manors and estates 
which had formerly belonged to the See of Kildare, having been 
forfeited by Sarsfield, might have been recovered by virtue of a 
clause in the Act of Settlement. But, either through his miser- 
able spirit, or meer slothfulness, an opportunity for this end was 
lost, which can never be recovered. For being by the Duke of 
Ormond made sure of the succession to the See of Cashel (which 
he obtained in 1667), he refused to expend a penny, or even to 
interpose his interest or sohcitation in so good a work ; although 
Ealph Wallis and others offered to take the burthen and charges 
of the whole business upon themselves.*' One good point about 
him was his anxiety to have preachers who could speak to the 
people in Irish. 

1667. Ambrose Jones, d.d. 

1678. Anthony Dopping, d.d., Vice-Chancellor, T.C.D. He 
made many efforts to improve the income of the See but without 
success. He was translated to the See of Meath in 1681, and 
was one of the seven bishops who remained at their posts during 
the confused and troubled time that followed the accession of 
James II. He supported the Protestant interest, speaking in 
the House of Lords with ** extraordinary eloquence, boldness, 
intrepidity, and honesty against the unjust proceedings of King 
James and his party." 

1681. To him succeeded Wilham Moreton, d.d., Dean of 
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Christ Church, which dignity he continued to hold, with 
bishopric, on account of the great poverty of the See. Tfai 
custom continued until the separation of the deanery from iytii 
bishopric after the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland - 

It was in Bishop Moreton's time that the choir of tlie 
cathedral was rebuilt. Towards this the bishop was himself 
a generous contributor. Upon its completion in 1686 tlie 
consecration took place on St. Peter's Day, and on the same 
day Thomas Wilson, well known afterwards as the saintly 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, was ordained deacon. Wilson, at 
this time wanted some months of the canonical age, and it is 
tliought that his ordination under age was procured by the 
influence of his friend Michael Hewetson. The followii^? 
memorandum by him records the events of the day: — 

**Upon St. Peter's Day, 1686, the Cathedral Church <y 
Kildare was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of that dioees^ 
he being assisted and attended on by the clergy of the dioc^^^ 
in surplices and hoods, besides strangers. 

** The ceremony being finished, the dean of the church re^'' 
prayers, and after the second lesson the bishop confirmed 
great number. The dean likewise preached the consecrati^^ 
service (in which he took notice of the ordination, too), wbii^^ 
being ended, I having before prevailed with the bishop to ord^^^ 
my dear Tom Wilson, and being appointed by him to officiate ^ 
archdeacon at the ordination (which was held for him alone), "^^ 
put on our surplices, and I presented him to the bishop, sittii^^ 
in a chair near the altar, who ordered him deacon in the pr-^ 
sence of his clergy and a great congregation. A community ^ 
immediately followed, to which many of the laity as well as tli ^ 
clergy staid ; and for that service we ofifered a piece of plat^ ^ 
being a paten worth between six and eight pounds, having or^ 
the inside this inscription in capital letters : — Deo et Altarf 
Ecclesiae Cathedralis S*" Brigidae Darensis sacrum, — with an 
I.H.S. in the middle ; on the reverse, in small letters, was 
engraved — Ex unitis Devotionibus maxime amicorum Mich. 
Hewetson et Tho. Wilson. lUe Presbyter et Prebendarius 
Ecclesiae Cathedralis S*'. Patricii, Dubl. Hie ad sacrum dia 
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couatus ordinem solemniter admissus die consecrationis hujus 
ecelesiae, viz. Festo S*'. Petri, 1686. 

'*The bishop and his clergy (and we in particular, with several 
P^J'sons of quality'^' of both sexes), were invited to the minister of 
^ildare's house, where we had a great entertainment, with 
^liich the ecclesiastical ceremony of that day concluded. 

**But it was followed by a remarkable civil solemnity, for the 
^eaxi being the present soverainf of the corporation of that town, 
*^^d keeping a court that afternoon, at my desire (who had been 
*oj^ several years a freeman of that place), he admitted my dear 
Wend, too, free of the corporation of Kildare, who was sworn 
^d registered accordingly." 

Mr. Keble, in his Life of Bishop Wilson, remarks — ** This is 
'^irely a very remarkable record of a day which proved even- 
ually most important to the church. It is noticeable, were it 
>iily as an instance of church restoration at a time when such 
'^I'emonies were rare, and so far may well remind us of our own 
inaes rather than of anything in the intervening century, not so 
*^"Uch from the details of the architecture and arrangements (for 
totting can be plainer and less ecclesiastical) as for the tokens 
'^ deep self-sacrificing devotion in the worshippers. 

**One shall hardly now-a-days find an example of so many of 
*^^ great church services studiously combined except, it may be, 
•^ some colonial territory where episcopal visits are few and far 
^tween.*' 

In the troubled times of James II., Bishop Moreton retired 
'^tt his family to England, and during that period lost all his 
^come. He was at that time Bishop of Meath. 

I may here also note Hewetson's advice to his friend Wilson 

^Pon his ordination, as showing how, when the affairs of the 

Church were almost at their lowest ebb from the result of past 

confusion and disaster, and the fear of new evils coming upon 

W, there were still left in the ranks of her clergy, pious and 

* Hence, in the usage of the Irish lower classes, **the quality,'* = the 
gentry. 

t The mayors of the corporations of small towns in Ireland were termed 
flovereigns. 

c 
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faithful men mindful of their ohUgations, and loyal to the 
Church's order. 

1. He advises Wilson to be mindful to read over the Or- 
dination Office, the Thirty-nine Articles, the Canons, and 
frequently to consider all the rubrics in the Liturgy. 

2. To strictly observe the laws of Holy Church, nor ever 
deviate from the rubric except when conmianded to do so, or 
dispensed with by his ordinary. 

8. To say Morning and Evening Prayer publicly or privately 
every day. 

4. Never to miss the Church's public devotions twice a day, 
when unavoidable business, or want of health or of a churck 
(as in travelling) does not hinder. In church to behave himsel 
reverently, nor ever turn his back upon the altar in service time 
nor on the minister, when it can be avoided. To stand at th« 
Lessons and Epistle as well as at the Gospel, and especialb 
when a Psalm is sung ; to bow reverently at the name of Jesu- 
whenever it is mentioned in any of the Church's Offices ; to turz 
towards the East when the Gloria Patri and the Creeds 



rehearsing; and to make obeisance at coming into and goin 
out of the church, and at going up to and coming down froi 
the altar, ** all ancient , eommendahle, and devout usages, whi(^=^ 
thousands of good people of our Church practise at this day,** 

How many of these, which Hewetson, who was certainly 
extreme man, but a thoroughly good Protestant, calls ** ancien' 
commendable, and devout usages," practised by thousands 
good Church people in those days, have since been denounced 
dangerous innovations, tending Homeward. 

Bishop MoretoD, during his connection with the diocese^^ 
bestowed a chalice upon the Cathedral, and a paten upc^^^ 
St. David's Church, Naas. Nine years after the consecratic^^^ 
of the restored choir, he was translated to the See of Meath. 

1705. Welbore EUis, d.d. was consecrated Bishop of Kildar^^ - 

1731. Ellis, like Moreton, was translated to Meath, and w^»^ 
succeeded by Charles Cobb, who was translated to Kildare hoXJ^ 
Dromore. Li 174f he became Archbishop of Dublin. 

1743. George Stone, d.d., Bishop of Ferns and Leighhn wa^ 
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translated to Kildare. In 1745 he became Bishop of Derry, and 
in 1747, Archbishop of Armagh. 

1745. Thomas Fletcher, d.d.. Bishop of Dromore, was 
translated to this See. 

1761. Kichard Eobinson, d.d., Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, 
translated to Kildare, and four years afterwards became Arch- 
Hshop of Armagh, and in 1777 was created Baron Eokeby. 

1765. Charles Jackson, d.d., Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, 
was translated to Kildare. 

1790. George Lewis Jones, d.d. was translated to this See 

from Kilmore. During his episcopacy, the Church suffered 

severely from the disorders of the Rebellion of 1798, which first 

broie out at Prosperous and Clane, in the Co. Kildare. The 

registers of many parishes were lost or destroyed ; the clergy had 

^ many cases to close their churches, and fly with many of their 

People to some place of safety. 

180S. The Hon. Charles Lindesay (son of John Earl of 
■'^QJcarres), d.d., was translated to Kildare from Killaloe. 

He was the 87th Bishop of Kildare according to Cotton's 

"^^sti." All these Prelates, from the time of Bishop Moreton, 

^^1, held the Deanery of Christ Church with the See. On his 

^ath the Diocese of Kildare was united to that of Dublin. 

^^ land belonging to the See was 911 acres, and the gross 

^^Vexiue, including the preceptory of TuUy-'' and the Deanery 

^^ Christ Church, amounted in 1831 to £6451 13^. These 

^^^poralities were vested in the year 1846 in the Ecclesiastical 

^^^cixnissioners, and at the Disestablishment, in the year 1870, 

Passed into the possession of the State. 

1846. Rich. Whately, d.d., who had been Archbishop of Dublin 
^^Ce 1831, became also Bishop of Kildare. He was distinguished 
^ a strenuous supporter of the new National Board system of 
^Ucation, and an author of great repute in his own day. 

1864. He was succeeded by Richard Chenevix Trench, d.d., 
^^an of Westminster, the well-known scholar, theologian, and 
'E^oet, enthroned in St. Brigid's, 8th of March, 1864. 

* Commandery of the Knights TempUrs two miles from Kildare. 

C 2 
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It was his lot to be called from a post, the most congenial to 
his tastes and gifts, to spend many years in struggles that taxed 
his strength and vexed his soul. First came the eflforts to avert 
and then to mitigate the tremendous blow of disestablishment 
and disendowment. Afterwards the arduous work of reorganizing 
a Church which had so long been held a mere creature of the 
State, and not allowed a voice or will of her own. Committees, 
Conferences, Conventions, and Synods — all struggling out of 
chaos. Bishops, clergy, and lay people, inexperienced, unaccus- 
tomed to act together, many of them ignorant of theology and 
untaught in Cliurch principles, groping step by step towards some 
way of renewing and reviving the organization of which the 
Church had been robbed. And then — what grieved and distressed 
him more than all — the stormy agitation connected with the ^ 
Revision of the Prayer Book. 

Into the history of those days this pamphlet cannot enter 

It would be too much to say that his natural temperament*" 
specially fitted him for these enforced tasks, or that he made nczza 
single mistake in the diflScult path he had to tread. But I ma; 
be permitted to add my witness to that of many who loved hi 
for his rare unselfishness, his single eye, his wonderful patienc*- -= 
and forbearance under the rudest provocation, and for the manl^ _ 
courage with which he faced a struggle that might almost hav-^^ 
driven to despair one happy in a more sanguine disposition. H J 

came out of it at last, if not wholly victorious, yet better knowi 

better respected, and better loved than he could have been ha ■ 
his days experienced nothing of that rough discipline and bitt^^ 
pain. 

To me the wisdom and self-denial with which he acted i 

that great crisis, was shown above all in the promptness wit 

which he recognized the position of the laity in the new state 
things, not only as a matter of necessity, but of right. Froi 
that he never swerved. The act was the more noble, because E '^ 
severed him from the approval of many, whose friendship anc^ 
support were specially precious to him, and was little appreciatec^ 
by some of those whose rights he championed. Its tru0 
importance can only be estimated if we ask, what must have 
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D^en the unhappy lot of the Church of Ireland if in that 
supreme moment the Archbishop of Dublin had become the 
leader of a schism that would have rent the Church to her 
foundations. If for no other act he should for this be remem- 
Wed as one of the greatest and most faithful of her sons. 

1886. WiUiam Conyngham, Lord Plunket, d.d., was translated 
from Meath to the See of Dublin, with Kildare and Glendalough. 

" He hath an excellent good name,'* 

^d in nothing proves himself more worthy of it than in his 
desire to restore to the Church of Ireland something of her 
ancient fame and pristine glory. 

In closing this survey of the succession of Bishops in the See 

^^ Kildare, I would remark on the object-lesson it affords of the 

'atal policy pursued with such extraordinary perseverance by the 

-^^glish Government for century after century. Its great object 

^^s to convert Irishmen into Englishmen, or at least to prevent 

*^y Irishman, or any Englishman with Irish sympathies, from 

^^Joying any position of power or consideration in the country. 

-^ ^ta,l as this policy proved politically, it was infinitely more in- 

jy*^ioiis to the Church, and to the interest of religion. From the 

*^iiie that Ireland became subject to the English Crown down to 

veiry recent days, every Bishop appointed to the See of Kildare, a 

s^a,t famous for centuries before as the home of St. Brigid and her 

^^^"^^XQunity, was, with but one exception, either English by birth 

^^d education, or English by sympathy. The native language 

^^s, for hundreds of years, proscribed by law, and the "mere 

^isla»' were deprived of the ministrations of religion in the 

■^gue they loved and understood, because to allow them was 

^^Pposed to be injurious to the English interest. 

I have said that there was one exception. In 1629 an 

^ishman, Peter Stoll, was promoted by Pope Clement VII. to 

^^e See. Great was the indignation of those who thought that 

^ such appointments should be the property of Englishmen. He 

^as reviled, in a letter to England as ** a symple Irish preste, 

8" vagabounde, without lernynge, maner, or good qualitye, not 

worthy to be a bally water clerk.*' Even of the Deans of the 
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Cathedral the same account may be given. It was specially 
noted when Walter Walsh was made Dean in 1610, that he 
was **an Irishman." 

We have only to read the letters of Primate Boulter in the 
last century, a prelate who was in other respects a worthy and 
conscientious man, to see how fixed was the idea that he was 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland first and 
mainly to support what was supposed to be the English interest. 
Not even the appointment of a simple parish clergyman could be 
made with a single eye to the good of the Church. He must 
be first of all a supporter of the Government. Sad has been the 
harvest reaped alike by the English Government and the Church 
of Ireland from this policy. 

Yet perhaps the worst is over. Perhaps for the Church and 
for the people the bitterness of death is past. The Church of 
Ireland is at least freed from political trammels, and may 
disregard the supposed necessities of statesmen. And if the 
freedom was purchased by the sacrifice of earthly goods, neither 
her clergy nor her laity will complain of a tribulation that has 
bound them close in a common interest, and taught them to 
look wholly to the great Head of the Church for guidance, 
protection, and strength. 

* * Welcome the flash that wakes the slumbering fold, 
Th' Almighty Pastor's arm and eye to know." 




THE CHURCH OF ST. BRIQID. 

The first church of Kildare was founded by St. Brigid and 
St. Conlaeth in connection with the monastery which was for 
both monks and nuns. It was of course a very humble structure 
of perishable materials, and was no doubt pulled down or burnt 
and rebuilt many times before the foundation of the present 
century. 

Cogitosus, who wrote early in the ninth century, describes 
the Church of St. Brigid as it existed in those days, when the 
number of the faithful had increased. It was a spacious and 
lofty building adorned with pictures, divided into three parts by 
timber partitions. One part comprised the east end or sanctuary. 
The timber wall dividing this from the rest was decorated with 
painted figures and linen hangings, and at its opposite extre- 
mities were two doors. Through the door on the right side the 
bishop entered the sanctuary accompanied by his monks and the 
officiating priests. Through the door on the left the abbess, and 
her virgins and widows among the faithful, when going to 
partake of the banquet of the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
The other or western part of the church was divided by a par- 
tition running lengthwise into two parts. One of these on the 
right was entered by a decorated doorway by which the priests 
and male worshippers entered. The other on the left had a 
doorway by which the women and virgins of the faithful entered. 
The church, he adds, was lighted by many windows. 

From this description it appears that the early church was 
not cruciform in shape, but a simple oblong, divided into eastern 
and western parts, and the western portion again divided by a 
partition running north and south. There was no door in the 
west end. The doors of the present cathedral correspond in 
the main with this arrangement, except that there is now only 
one door on the north side. It is probable that the dwellings 
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of the bishop and monks were on the south side of the church, 
and those of the abbess and her nuns were on the north and 
west. 

On this north side is still to be seen a portion of what was 
known as the Fire-house, where the mextinguishable fire was 
kept by the nuns of St. Brigid. Concerning this, Cambrensis 
tells the fable, that ** though so vast a quantity of fuel hath 
been in such a length of time been consumed in it, yet the 
ashes have never increased.** Henry de Loundres, Archbishop 
of Dublin, no doubt thinking it a relic of heathenism, caused 
this fire to be extinguished in 1220, but it was rekindled by 
the Irish, and continued to burn until the suppression of 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The church described by Cogitosus was probably destroyed 
when the Danes carried off the shrines of St. Brigid and 
St. Conlaeth. The date of the first church built of stone cannot 
be given, but no part of its structure seems to have been worked 
into the Anglo-Norman building which may date from the time 
of Ralph of Bristol or a little earlier. 

The history of the church as well as of the town of Kildare^^^ 
presents a sadly uniform record of devastation and destruction. 
In this work both the native races and the various invaderr 
seem to have borne almost an equal part. 

In 708 Kildare was destroyed by fire. The same fate befes^^^jfj 
the town and monastery in 770 and 774. In 836 the churc^^^ij 
was seized by an armed force and the clergy carried ofl:' prisone 
In 886 the Danes destroyed the town with fire and sword, a: 
carried ofif the jewelled shrines of St. Brigid and St. Conlae 
In 883 the Danes spoiled the town, and took captive the abb 
and 280 of his clergy and family. In 914 and 920 they ag 
plundered Kildare. In 924 they carried off many captives a-^*^d 
their richest effects. In 927 and 940 it was again plunder^^^- 
In 942 it was wasted by the Danes. In 963 the abbot was ^^^^ 
and town pillaged. In 962 the Danes committed sham©^*^^^ 
depredations, and took captive many elders and ecclesiastics. ^^ 
is said that Neil Oherluibh redeemed, at his own expense, as ma^^J 
as could stand together in the great house and church ^^^ 
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St. Brigid. In 966 the abbot was slain by the Danes. Two 
years later the abbey was plundered, and again in 981, 992, and 
998. In 1012 the abbey was destroyed by fire ; and in 1018 all 
the town save one house destroyed by lightning. In 1088, 1040, 
1071, 1089, and 1099 destroyed by fire. Fortunately trees were 
plenty in those days, and it did not take long to build again. In 
1185 the abbess was taken out by force by the King of Leinster, 
and compelled to marry one of his followers, and 170 inhabitants 
perished. 1186 the town was plundered. In 1188 and 1155 it 
was reduced to ashes. Though the Danes ceased to molest yet 
things were no better. 

It is truly astonishing and pathetic to see the desperate 
persistence with which the consecrated site so exposed and so 
defenceless was clung to, and the perseverance with which it 
was rebuilt time after time. There can be no doubt that the 
repeated attacks of the Danes were not made merely for the 
sake of plunder, for many times it had been stripped completely 
bare ; they were part of a settled plan to destroy the religion of 
Christ by laying desolate the centres of its influence throughout 
the land. 

The long struggle terminated at last — Christianity though 

shattered and impoverished remained the victor — and the once 

implacable Dane submitted to the cross. But even then the 

misfortunes of Kildare did not cease. The wars of the native 

tribes against the English conquerors were almost continuous. 

Town and castle were taken and retaken by both parties. In the 

reign of Henry VII. the Cathedral had become ruinous, and was 

restored by Bishop Lane. In the wars of the reign of Elizabeth 

the town was totally ruined, so that in the year 1600 it had 

no inhabitant. A pitiful account of the distresses of those times 

is given in a petition from the inhabitants of the county to 

the Queen in 1582. Men and women were beaten to death, and 

a great part of Kildare lay waste ; and this, not by the act of 

avowed enemies, but the Queen's subjects found their defenders 

more burdensome than their enemies, ** I think in Conscience,'* 

said Bishop Lyons, ** amongst the heathen there is no such 

wicked soldiers." 
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When order was in part restored it did not last. Before the 
deserted towm had time to re\dve, the Irish, under Lord Castle- 
haven, occupied it, having ruine<l the Cathedral by the fire of 
their artillery in 1641. 

In 1642 Archdeacon Golboume, afterwards Bishop of Kildare, 
deposed that, in the rebellion of 1641, the ornaments of the 
Cathedral of Kildare, and the books belonging to the same, value 
£10, also the chapter chest, containing all the evidences and 
rescripts, were taken away by Bosse M*Geoghegan, titular Bishop 
of Kildare, and the church, and tithes, and rents belonging to 
the said Chapter were seized by the said Bishop to the yearly loss 
of more than £130 to the Dean and Chapter. 

In 1647 the town was taken by Colonel Jones for the Par- 
liament. It fell again into the hands of the Irish, but was 
retaken by the Duke of Ormonde in 1649. When Ware wrote 
his account of the See, after the Restoration, he described the 
condition of the Cathedral thus : — ** The Church of Kildare is 
for the most part in Ruins." Only the walls of the nave and the 
south side of the tower were standing. The north side of the 
tower and the north transept had been beaten down by a battery 
planted against it in 1641. The south transept was also in 
ruins. Divine service was at that time celebrated in the choir 
which had been modernized with Venetian windows ! 

The succession of abbesses at Kildare continued from St. 
Brigid down to the reformation, and was probably little inter- 
fered with at the Anglo-Norman conquest. The old Celtic 
monastery for men, however, appears to have been merged in 
an Anglo-Norman establishment ; which was all the easier, 
because the abbots of Kildare early became bishops. When 
the Diocesan organization was introduced, the church of St. 
Brigid became the cathedral, and a Dean and Chapter were 
appointed. 

The constitution of the chapter is peculiar ; it consists of a 
dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and four canons. The 
canons have no titles from any place, but are named 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th canons. There is also an archdeacon, and eight 
prebendaries ad extra, named from Lulliamore, Eathangaii, 
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Nurney, BallyBonan, Castropeter, Geaehill, Harristown, and 
DoDodea, wlio are not of the Chapter, but have a vote in the 
election of the dean. The offices of chancellor and treasurer 
and six of the prebends have not been filled since the death of 
the last incumbents. 

The first dean's nanae on the roll is that of Daniel, a.d, 1212. 




DEANS OF KILDARE. 
(From Cotton's " Fasti." 
1212. Daniel. 
121B. Alan. 

1260. William Punchard. 
1279. Stephen. Not confirmed by the Pope. 
1291. Petrus Capellanus. 
1807. lohn. 
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1319. lohn de Conall. 

1333. Roger. 

13S2. Gregorius de Saltu (Leixlip). 

1387. Gregory Holgin. 

1366. William Whyte. 

1432. Nicholas Sherlock. 

1472. Malachy Malvane. 

1800. Nicholas Conyll. 

1821. Edward Dillon. 

1840. William Miagh. Afterwards Bishop. 

18 — . David Stubin. 

1883. Denis Elian. 

18 — . Thomas ElUs. 

1610. Walter Walsh. " An Irishman." 

162.1. William Cleborne. 

1660. Christopher Golborne. 

1678. John Worth. 
167 J. Simon Digby. 

1679. Saml. Synge. 
1703. John Clayton. 
1728. Sankey Winter. 

173f. Gabriel James Maturin. 
1746. Philip Fletcher. 
1768. William Fletcher. 
1772. Edward Ledwich. 
1782. Robert King. 
1787. Dixie Blundell. 

1808. Arthur J. Preston. 

1809. Thomas Trench, brother of the first Lord 

Ashtown. 
1834. James Gregory. 

1889. Sir John Wolsely, Bart. 

1890. George Young Cowell, d.d. 
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About the beginning of the sixteenth century Bishop Lane 
founded a college at Kildare in which the dean and chapter 
might live after a collegiate manner. Of this college I have 
found no trace, but it is recorded about one hundred years later 
that **at Kildare there are thatched houses for all the dignitaries 
and prebendaries, and 12 acres of land for each of the dignitaries 
and canons." This may provoke a smile from those who are 
familiar with the stately deaneries and beautiful buildings of 
the cathedral closes of England ; but a house, even thatched, 
and 12 acres of land, is a better provision than the dignitaries 
and canons of Kildare have enjoyed for some time past. Their 
present privilege is to pay (fees), not to be paid. A canonry, 
however, is almost the only recognition of good service in the 
diocese that a bishop can now bestow, and is valued for that, 
and not, as the common people express it, **for the lucre 
of it." 

With regard to the Anglo-Norman Cathedral which replaced 
the old Celtic Church, it was probably finished by Ralph of 
Bristol, if not entirely built by him. The condition of the town 
at that time explains a peculiar feature in the new building 
which struck the late Mr. Street very forcibly. The Castle of 
Kildare had not then been built, and the town was unprotected 
from assault, the only place of refuge being the round tower. 
Accordingly, in the new church regard was had to defence. For 
this purpose the wall of the church is supported by strong 
buttresses, from which start arches which are separated from the 
face of the wall by a narrow space. Besides this there is a 
narrow footway behind the battlements which is continued over 
the gables so as to permit of a complete circuit of the roof being 
made. Thus the defenders of the building above were able to 
meet an attack made at any point below without delay. When 
we add to this that the doors into the church were only three in 
number, and those of very small dimensions, it can be easily 
understood that, with these features, the cathedral became a very 
strongly fortified post, capable of receiving and sheltering all the 
inhabitants of the town, and of being defended by a very small 
garrison. So strong indeed was that, even after the introduction 
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of fireanns, it became necessary to turn artillery against it and 
batter down its walls before it could be carried by assault. 

It is very probable tbat the choir, with the rest of the 
cathedral, had been unroofed and otherwise ruined in the Com- 
monwealth Wars, for in the engraving of 1738* it looks as if it 
had been almost entirely rebuilt, in a style quite debased and out 
of keeping with the remains of the old building. This had been 
done, no doubt, after the Restoration, for, on St. Peter's day, 
1686, Bishop More ton consecrated it. In 1738 the chapter 
house, a building of perfectly plain design and modem work, 
tood in the angle between the south transept and the choir. 




TMK RUINS OP TlIK CATHEDRAL ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, SHOWING ALSO PART OF 

ST. brigid's fire-house, then standing. + 



Borne traces of this were mistaken by Mr. Street, the architect, 
in 1871, for ** a chapel of some kind opening out of the eastern 
side of the south transept." At present there is no chapter 
house. In the corresponding angle on the northern side was 
afterwards erected a modern tower, described by Mr. Street as 
** a poor erection, most awkwardly placed." 

A rude water-colour drawing, done apparently in the last 
century, from the south side, gives a view of the cathedral in a 
still more ruinous state, but is interesting because it shows one 

♦ Sanctioned by the Bishop and the Dean, **ne vestigia quoque ecclesiae 
Darensis penittis intereant." 

t In possession of the Kev. W. Keynell, i>.d. 
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gable of St. Brigid's fire-house still standing. This has now 
disappeared. 

The Cathedral remained a ruin for 200 years, save for the 
work done in Bishop Moreton's time, before its restoration was 
attempted. It is a singular proof of the vitality of the Church 
of Ireland that this task, which had before been considered 
hopeless, was undertaken immediately after the Act of Dises- 
tabhshment, which not only despoiled the Church of her Tem- 
poraUties, but also threw upon her a new and enormous pecuniary 
burden. The architect, George Edmund Street, was consulted, 
and in October, 1871, made his report to the Committee. The 
following is his description of the Cathedral : — 

'' This ancient Cathedral appears to have been built in the 
early part of the thirteenth century. It was a simple cross 
church, without aisles, but with — apparently — a chapel of some 
kind opening out of the eastern side of the south transept. 
A tower rose above the intersection of the arms of the cross ; 
while a noble round tower stood, and still stands, not far from 
the western end of the nave. The state of the fabric at present 
is this : — The choir is the only part still roofed and used for 
service. It is fitted up for use as a cathedral choir with seats 
for the parishioners in the centre. Its architectural character of 
this part is of the poorest description ; but it is probable, I think, 
that the side walls (especially the northern one) are old, though 
modernized in aU their architectural features. The roof is not 
in good condition, but is concealed from view by an internal flat 
and plastered ceiling. 

** The rest of the church is in ruins. The south transept 
and the nave have lost their roofs, but almost all their other 
architectural features still remain, either intact or in such a state 
as to make their restoration a matter of no difiiculty. The southern 
elevation of the south transept is one of great simplicity and 
of good character and proportion. Its window is a well-designed 
triplet, simple externally, but with shafts and mouldings in- 
ternally. The side walls of the nave present a very remarkable 
design. The windows are simple lancets, separated from each 
other by buttresses." He then goes on to note the peculiarity 
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before spoken of. ** Between these buttresses bold arches are 
formed, nearly on a face with the front of the buttresses, and 
with a narrow space between them and the face of the wall. 
The effect of this arrangement is to throw a very bold shadow 
over the window, and to produce a most picturesque effect. But 
the reason is not clear. It looks somewhat as though the men 
wlio were building had more acquaintance with military than 
with ecclesiastical architecture, and as though the defence of the 
church from hostile attack was a chief motive in this part of the 
design — a part which to me at least is novel. Whatever the 
history of the design may be, this at any rate is certain, that 
the effect of it is very striking and picturesque.*' Proceeding 
with his description of the ruins, he says : — ** The west end of 
the nave is destroyed, and its place occupied by a modern wall. 
It probably had a window either of five or of three lights, 
generally similar in detail to the window in the gable of the 
south transept. The north transept has been entirely destroyed, 
some part of it within a few years, when a new tower was built 
in the angle between it and the choir. The central tower is a 
mere wreck ; one side only, the south, is fairly perfect ; the 
whole of the rest of it has been destroyed. It is a work of fine 
design and proportion, not very lofty, but, in its complete state, 
HO large as to give a good deal of the dignity of a cathedral to 
what might otherwise have looked somewhat too much like a 
parish church." 

From this report of Mr. Street, a fair idea may be gained of 
tlio condition of the building when its restoration was decided 
upon, and a comparison of it with the building, as it now stands, 
is the best guide to the restoration accomplished on the lines he 
laid down. 

Of the monuments which once adorned the church but few 
remain, and these are broken and much defaced. One is the top 
of an altar tomb bearing the life-size effigy of Sir Maurice 
Fitz Gerald of Lackagh. Its date is 1575. A description and 
drawing will be found in No. 4 of the 1st volume of the Journal 
of the Kildare Archajological Society. Another is the effigy of a 
Bishop, supposed to be St. Conlaeth. There is also a very 
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ancient carving of the crucifixion, which is figured in Bishop 
Comerford's work. The Fitz Geralds' vault lies outside east of 
the choir. A very interesting discovery was made a short time 
since in levelling the ground on the north side of the Cathedral ; 
it is believed to be the original font belonging to St. Brigid's 
Church. It is made out of a block of granite roughly dressed 
and now much weather-worn. It stands about 8 feet 6 inches 
high, and the top in which the basin is cut is about 24 inches by 
20 ; the depth of the basin is about 6 inches. It was formerly 
lined with lead, and is not perforated. Its rude appearance 
sufficiently indicates its extreme antiquity, and the material and 
workmanship, such as it is, corresponds with that of the most 
ancient fonts known to exist in the Co. Eildare and elsewhere. 
It was found near the site of St. Brigid's Fire-house, but has 
been placed within the Cathedral. Another interesting relic of 
antiquity is a rude undecorated granite cross of considerable size 
which stands north-west of the Cathedral. In 1686, the shaft 
which had probably been broken from the base in the Parlia- 
mentary war, was used as an altar step in the newly restored 
choir, and the head was lying in the graveyard near the base. 
The shaft has now been replaced and also part of the head, but 
the rest has disappeared. 
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THE ROUND TOWER. 

Tbk ancient; tourer which stands a little west of the cathedral 
IB a striking and noble feature in the scene. Like others of its 
kind, it is a monument of repeated miirdeious attacks by the 
heathen Danes, having been built to afford a place of safety 
for the sacred books and vessels and vestments from those savage 
marauders. 

The tower rises to a height of lOS^ feet ; it has a solid base 
53^ ieet in circumference. The doorway is 14 feet from the 
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surface of the ground, and the internal diameter at the door is 8J 
feet.* 

A tradition older than Giraldus Cambrensis (1186) related 
that, from the time of St. Brigid, a beautiful falcon frequented 
Kildare, and was accustomed to perch upon the top of the tower, 
whence it was known as St. Brigid 's Bird. It is a prettier 
story than the legend of the white wagtail. The conical roof 
which crowned this, like other round towers, was removed 
about two centuries ago, and its place was supplied by the 
picturesque stepped battlements which characterize the later 
Irish style. 

From its summit, or from the Cathedral tower, one can look 
over the far-famed Curragh, six miles long and two in width, 
anciently the scene of the National Chariot races, and from 
which the Enchanter Merlin was said to have transplanted 
Stonehenge to Salisbury plain ; — afterwards supposed to be St. 
Brigid*s pasture-ground, and therefore never broken by the 
plough ; giving a right of pasturage to those around its borders, 
because the saint would never exclude the cattle of her 
neighbours. Now, upon its smooth green surface we see the 
military camp which holds the central plateau of the Island, and 
on its outskirt runs the line of railway that links the north and 
south in bonds of swift communication. 

There is something weird about that weather-beaten tower, 
mysterious even when it stands steeped in sunshine. The 
lichens of a thousand years stain its stones with green and gold 
and tender greys ; and the weeds that have made a footing in 
their interstices show a vitality as marvellous as that of the race 
which reared it. But it is most in keeping with the day of storm 
when the wind whistles past over the wide plain, and it rises 
black and drenched with the rain that is dashed by the fitful 
gusts against its walls. The atmosphere of storm is most con- 
genial to its story. For it is the child of storm ; bom in the 
days of bloody invasion, fire, and desolation. How many centu- 
ries of war and rapine has it looked down upon. How few the 

♦ For full details see an article by Lord Walter Fitz Gerald, in the Journal 
of the Kildare Archaeological Society. 
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days of peace tliat have smiled beneath it. Here have fought in 
desperate hate Celt and Dane, and Anglo-Norman. The plain 
around has been trampled by innumerable bands of armed men 
marching to and fro, backwards and forwards, as the tide of war 
or rebellion ebbed or flowed. It has seen God's church broken 
down and burned. His altar profaned, the very bones of the 
dead cast out. Many a time those who had taken refuge within 
its shelter have looked on the smoking ruins of their desolated 
homes, and seen their cattle driven away and their neighbours 
Blain or carried captive. Now, all is still, and only an occasional 
tourist climbs to the top to look upon the outstretched Curragh 
and the distant hills. 




DONATUS ON ST. BRIQID.* 

DoNATus, Bishop of Fiesole, born and educated in Ireland 
about A.D. 800, wrote a prologue to a metrical Life of St. Brigid, 
composed by another Irishman, Caolan, a monk of Iniscaltra. 
After describing Scotia — 

** Far in the confines of the West," 

and saying how within its coasts — 

• ** No poisons hurt, no serpent 
Creeps through the grass,'* 

he goes on to speak of St. Brigid — 

** Here was horn in former days 
The most holy virgin, 

Brigid, glory of the Scots ; her name, her honour, 
A tower reaching to the highest points of the flame-hearing heaven, 
An inexhaustible light, a noble crown of God, 
A blessed fountain rejoicing, reforming the hearts of the Scots ; 
While recreating them, she takes care of herself, she feeds, she grows ; 
A ladder prepared for men, excellent for youths and girls, 
For mothers and for saints, slie reaches to the stars of heaven. 



If, beholding the glittering stars of heaven, we seek to know their order, 

and high aspiring course. 
If we could number the minutest grains of sand which the troubled waves 

of the sea have scattered on our shores. 
Then might we number the virtues of this virgin, 
"Whose body is the Temple of the Most High God." 

* See **Six Months in the Apennines," by Miss Stokes, p. 237; where, 
see also the story of another St. Brigid, sister of Andrew, the disciple of 
Donatus. 
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